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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HYPNOTISM. 

By Jas. Weib, Jr., M. D. 

The various phenomena accompanying animal magnetism, 
so-called, have been observed and commented on by man 
since a very early era in his history. Our savage ancestors, 
whose psychical development had just begun, considered these 
manifestations to be a direct evidence of the supernatural, and 
those individuals who, either actively or passively, gave evi- 
dences of this, to them, occult power, to be directly influenced 
by supernatural agencies. This manner of regarding these 
phenomena has, in a measure, descended to us, and the vast 
majority of civilized beings of to-day look with a certain awe 
on the person who is laboring under hypnotic influence. The 
sceptical minority, however, generally regard hypnotism as a 
baseless fraud and imposture. Both classes of individuals are 
in error ; the first, because there is nothing supernatural in 
the phenomena of so-called animal magnetism ; the second 
because these phenomena really do exist and are the result of 
perfectly natural causes. The term, animal magnetism, owes 
its origin to a tradition which came into existence about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. At that time, man conceived 
the idea that he could influence his fellows in a manner 
analogous to that of a magnet, attracting some, and repelling 
others. The first written evidence of this belief occurs in the 
works of Paracelsus. He maintained that " the human body 
was endowed with a double magnetism, that one portion 
attracted to itself the planets, and was nourished by them, 
whence came wisdom, thought and the senses ; that the other 
portion attracted to itself the elements and disintegrated them, 
whence came flesh and blood ; that the attractive and hidden 
virtue of man resembles that of amber and the magnet ; that by 
this virtue, the magnetic virtue of healthy persons attracts the 
enfeebled magnetism of those who are sick." The latter part 
of this doctrine is believed by many people at the present 
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time ; witness the widespread belief that an enfeebled person 
should not occupy the same bed with a strong, lusty individ- 
ual, lest the enfeebled vitality of the one should be overcome 
and absorbed by the stronger vitality of the other. Many 
scientists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, notably 
Glocenius, Fludd, Kircher, Burgrave, and Maxwell accepted 
the doctrines of Paracelsus, and declared that all natural 
phenomena could be explained through magnetism. These 
learned gentlemen thought that by magnetizing talismans and 
hanging them about the persons of the sick, that the vital 
spirit could be infused thence into the bodies of invalids, thus 
effecting cures. 

Anthony Mesmer, who was born in Germany in 1734, dis- 
carded the talismans and magical boxes of his predecessors 
and applied this, so-called, universal principle directly to the 
bodies of the sick through the agency of passes and contact. 
In the beginning of his career, however, Mesmer used the 
magnetic steel tractors of the Jesuit, Father Hell. He soon 
abandoned them and confined himself to manual manipula- 
tions and passes, asserting that animal magnetism was entirely 
distinct from the influence exerted by the magnet. 

In 1779 Mesmer left Vienna and came to Paris, where he at 
once began to give lectures on his theory of the magnetic 
fluid. In these lectures he declared that " he had discovered 
a principle capable of curing all diseases." Says Binet and 
Fere : " He summed up his theory in twenty-seven proposi- 
tions, or rather assertions, most of which only reproduce the 
cloudy conceptions of magnetic medicine." These propositions 
while they are full of the mysticisms, the errors, and the super- 
stitutions naturally belonging to the period at which they 
were formulated, yet contain the germs of scientific truths. As 
I wish to establish, later on in this paper, the fact that cer- 
tain individuals are more susceptible to hypnotic influence 
than are others, I will here introduce evidence obtained from 
the writings of one who witnessed Mesmer's seances. Says 
Bailly : . . . " They are so submissive to the magnetizer that 
even when they appear to be in a stupor, his voice, a glance, 
or sign will rouse them from it. It is impossible not to admit, 
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from all these results, that some great force acts upon and 
masters the patients, and that this force appears to reside in the 
magnetizer. It has been observed that many women and jew 
men are subject to such crises." These crises were character- 
ized by " convulsions, cries, shouts, and groans." The same 
writer says elsewhere : " It has been likewise observed that 
they (crises) are only established after the lapse of two or 
three hours, and that when one is established others soon and 
successively begin." (Certain words and expressions are here 
and elsewhere italicized for future reference). Mesmer's treat- 
ment became exceedingly popular. He, consequently, incurred 
the jealousy and hatred of the Academy of Science and the 
Academy of Medicine, these academies emphatically declar- 
ing that there was nothing in his method and that his theory 
was arrant nonsense. Where upon Mesmer left France, not- 
withstanding the fact that the government offered him a life- 
pension of 20,000 francs on the sole condition of his remaining 
and continuing his method of practice. He returned, how- 
ever, at the solicitation of his admirers who offered him a 
purse of 10,000 louis for a series of lectures on magnetism. 
These lectures were published and set the kingdom into a 
ferment, many declaring that Mesmer was a charlatan and a 
fraud, while as many more declared that he was a great dis- 
coverer and a benefactor of the human race. In 1784 the 
government ordered an investigation and appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into magnetism. Their report is exceed- 
ing interesting, in as much as it shows how very near, indeed, 
these men of wisdom were, in grasping the salient features of 
hypnotism. Benjamin Franklin was a member of this com- 
mission, his name being signed first of all. A translation of 
report reads as follows : " The commissioners have ascertained 
that the animal magnetic fluid is not perceptible by any of the 
senses ; that it has no action, either on themselves or the patients 
subjected to it. They are convinced that pressure and contact 
effect changes which are rarely favorable to the animal system, 
and which injuriously affect the imagination. Finally, they 
have demonstrated, by decisive experiments, that imagination 
apart from magnetism produces convulsions, and that 
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magnetism without imagination produces nothing. They have 
come to the unanimous conclusion with respect to the existence 
and utility of magnetism, that there is nothing to prove the 
existence of the animal magnetic fluid ; that this fluid, since 
it is non-extistent, has no beneficial effect ; that the violent 
effects observed in patients under public treatment are due to 
contact, to the excitement of the imagination, and to mechan- 
ical imitation which involuntarily impels us to repeat that 
which strikes our senses. At the same time, they are compelled 
add, since it is an important observation, that the contact and 
repeated excitement of the imagination which produce the 
crises may become hurtful ; that the spectacle of these crises is 
likewise dangerous, on account of the imitation faculty which is 
a law of Nature ; and consequently that all treatment in public 
in which magnetism is employed must in the end be produc- 
tive of evil results. 

(Signed) B. Franklin, Majault. 

Bailly, LeRoy, DArcet. 

DeBory, Guillotin. 
Lavoisier. 
Shortly after this report was presented, the Royal Society of 
Medicine filed their report in which they came to the same 
conclusions, one member, however, Laurent de Jussieu, dis- 
senting. De Jussieu filed a separate report in which he fore- 
shadowed several points now universally acknowledged to be 
established truths. He declared that the experiments de- 
monstrated the fact that man was capable of producing a 
sensible impression on his fellows through the agency of fric- 
tion or, contact. Charcot has shown that " the efficacy of con- 
tact and friction is proved by the existence in certain subjects 
of hypnogenic zones, of which the slightest stimulation pro- 
duces somnambulism; that the irritation of hysterogenic 
zones produces convulsions, and that these zones are generally 
seated in the hypochondriac, or in the ovarian regions, on 
which Mesmer preferred to exercise his manipulations." M. de 
Puysegur of Buzancy, near Soissons gave, in 1784, the first 
account of hypnotism produced by manipulation, and the 
sequent phenomena of healing by suggestion. He discovered 
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that a patient, whom he was treating for inflammation of the 
lungs, was thrown into a condition resembling sleep, yet, who 
retained conciousness, spoke aloud, and attended to his every 
day affairs. De Puys6gur discovered that, by suggestion, he 
could change the current of this patient's thoughts and make 
him do his bidding, at one moment, weeping as if it in great 
sorrow, the next, laughing as if convulsed with joy. " In his 
waking state he was simple and foolish, but during the crisis his 
intelligence was remarkable." From 1784 to 1882 the science 
of hypnotism and the treatment by suggestion was undergoing 
a slow evolution which finally culminated in the work of M. 
Charcot, who at last took this beneficial therapeutic agent 
from the hands of charlatans and quacks, and placed it where 
it belongs — among the remedial agents of reputable, scientific 
physicians. I have shown in this brief resume of the history 
of hypnotism that certain classes of individuals were more 
susceptible to this influence than others, and that gender was 
a great and favorable factor. The words previously italicized 
show that women more frequently than men were influenced 
by hypnotic suggestion, and that these favorable subjects 
always gave evidences of hysteria or kindred neurotic lesions. 
The observations of Charcot and his pupils substantiate the 
experiences of the older scientists in this respect, and my own 
experience tallies with that of Charcot. I, therefore, deem it 
safe to advance the proposition, that the individuals who yield 
to the influence of hypnotism are always those who are neuro- 
pathic ; Prof. Charcot wrote me, a short while before his death, 
that "he had come to the conclusion that all hypnotic subjects 
were the victims of neurotic lesion in some form or other." 
When we come to study the psychological phenomena accom- 
panying hypnotism, we at once discover that this is a perfectly 
natural and absolutely truthful conclusion. 

Man possesses two kinds of conciousness — an active, vigilant, 
co-ordinating conciousness, and a passive, pseudo-dormant, 
and, to a certain extent, incoherent and non-co-ordinating 
conciousness. We can readily prove the truth of this by ob- 
serving certain phenomena which are to be noticed daily 
among ourselves. A man falls into a " brown study," and, if 
61 
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gently approached without being startled, he may be asked 
questions which he will answer intelligently without any con- 
cious act on his part. His subconciousness, for the time being, 
holds him beneath its sway. Yet his active conciousness is 
not so much obtunded but that he can answer questions 
intelligently. Again, if a musician seated at a piano and im- 
provising, be approached and gently questioned, he will 
answer the questions intelligently without ever ceasing his 
improvisation. His subconciousness is elaborating the sweet- 
est harmonies, yet his active conciousness is not so far away but 
that it can give utterance to co-ordinating thought action. 

Again, when the active conciousness is stilled in slumber, sub- 
conciousness sometimes remains awake and makes itself evi- 
dent in dreams. The lack of rational thought — co-ordination 
in subconciousness is shown by the more or less extravagance 
and incoherence of dreams. Everything, no matter how un- 
natural and extravagant, occurring to the dreamer, is accepted 
by him as being natural and consistent. When, however, his 
active conciousness is aroused, he at once recognizes the inco- 
coherence of his dreams. I hold, emphatically, that all dreams, 
when closely studied, will show extravagance and incoherence. 
A dream may seem, at first glance, to be entirely coherent, but, 
if the remembrance of the dream be perfect and it be closely 
studied, numerous incoherences will always be discovered. 

We know how easy it is for us to lose ourselves in abstrac- 
tion. We will sit for several moments seemingly in profound 
thought, yet when suddenly aroused and asked what engaged 
our thoughts, we are unable to tell. We have been in a sub- 
concious state, probably revelling in the wildest vagaries. 
Fortunately for us, degeneration has left no weakened spot in 
our active conciousness on which to engraft the erotic im- 
aginings of our non-coordinating subconciousness, conse- 
quently our moments of subconciousness are blanks. The 
favorable hypnotic subject is easily thrown into the subconcious 
state. The sudden entrance of a bright light into a darkened 
a-oom ; a loud noise ; a sudden stillness after prolonged noise ; 
the crackling of a lighted match ; a breath of cold or warm air 
is all that necessary, sometimes, to bring about hypnosis. I 
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regard hypnosis as a state analogous to that of the "brown 
study " in which active conciousness is obtunded or asleep. 
It is, however, an intensified and aggravated form of mental 
abstraction, in which active conciousness is, more or less, pro- 
foundly affected. Why is it, that in the case of the favorable 
subject of hypnotism, the active conciousness can be so easily 
overcome ? Simple because it is weakened by neurotic degen- 
eration. That portion of the psychic system in which dwells 
active conciousness is always the first to degenerate and lose 
its tonicity. This is shown by the thousands of erotic mental 
habitudes and perversions that are to be noticed in neuro- 
pathic and psychopathic individuals. Active conciousness — 
the balance-wheel of the psychic system, becomes disordered 
and at once a flood of erotic fancies make themselves evident. 
It stands to reason that, in an individual, who shows by his 
actions and his thoughts that he is the victim of nervous degen- 
eration, his active conciousness would be easily obtunded and 
put to sleep. This is, emphatically, the case, a fact that is clearly 
demonstrated by the favorable hynotic subject, who is always 
neuropathic. We know that subconciousness is capable of 
receiving ah impression and of acting entirely independent of 
active conciousness— witness the phenomena of somnambulism. 
When this fact is admitted the phenomena of hypnotic sug- 
gestion are readily accounted for and understood. We have 
seen that many subjects fall into the hypnotic state when 
excited by the most trivial extraneous influences such as the 
scratching of a match ; a sudden noise ; or a sudden stillness 
coming after long and continuous noise. Again, hypnosis can 
be produced by the favorable subject, sometimes, without the 
aid of extraneous influences. A patient of mine, an hysterical 
woman, would seat herself in a chair, " look cross-eyed," and, 
in a very few moments, become hypnotized. On one occasion, 
in order to test her condition, I commanded her to repeat the 
following lines, in lieu of the usual blessing, the next morning 
at breakfast : " Juro tibi sandas per mystica sacra Dianse me tibi 
venturam comitem sponsamquefuturam." I wrote these lines on 
a slip of paper and gave it to her husband, a good Latin 
scholar, who declared that she repeated them word for word, 
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giving the correct pronounciation, adding, however, the word 
"amen." This lady had never studied Latin and was not 
familiar with the quotation. Another patient, a young girl, 
who was psychopathic and neurothenic, could hypnotize her- 
self by gazing at the brass ring of a window curtain. Both she 
and I discovered this fact accidently, I, having discovered her, 
on one occasion, in a hypnotized state, intently gazing at the 
brass ring just mentioned. By a systematic course of fasting 
and mental abstraction, thus weaking active conciousness, 
the tchogis and fakeers of India are enabled to throw themselves 
into a hypnotic condition at will. I have seen so-called spirit- 
mediums and clairvoyantes who could bring about hypnosis 
a dozen times daily if necessary. Surely no one will assert 
that these subjects are influenced by magnetism emanating 
from themselves or from outside objects. One might just as 
well accept the doctrines of Paracelsus and his disciples of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We have seen that the 
usual avenues to the hypnotic state lie through the senses of 
sight and hearing, yet the sense of touch affords another avenue. 
On the bodies of favorable subjects there are certain areas 
called hypnogenic zones. When these zones are rubbed or 
tickled the subject immediately passes into the hypnotic state. 
In conclusion let me state, that I am confident that hypnosis 
can be produced in the favorable subject, through many differ- 
ent avenues or agencies, and that every one of these agencies 
will be absolutely devoid of magnetism or any occult force. 



